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infinite shame. Saying no word of farewell, he turned on
his heel, and slouched off in the direction of the cabins.
I never saw him again,, though I visited the fore-deck
several times after midnight. So completely did he
vanish that I might have thought myself the victim of
hallucination had I not noticed among the other pas-
sengers a man wearing a crape armlet, a Dutchman, I
was told, whose wife had recently died of tropical fever.
He walked apart, holding converse with no one, and was
melancholy of mien. Watching him, I was distressed by
the feeling that I was aware of his secret trouble. When
my path crossed his, I turned my face away, lest he
should divine from my expression that I knew more about
his fate than he did himself.

In Naples harbour occurred the accident which was
explicable to me in the light of the stranger's tale. Most
of the passengers were, as I have said, ashore at the time.
I had been to the opera and had then supped in one of the
brightly lit cafes in the Via Roma. As I was being rowed
back to the steamer, I noticed that there was a com-
motion going on round the gangway, boats moving to
and fro and men in them holding torches and acetylene
lamps as they scanned the water. On deck there were
several carabinieri, talking in low tones. I asked one of
the deck-hands what was the matter. He answered
evasively, so that it was obvious he had been told to be
discreet. Next morning, too, when we were steaming to-
wards Genoa, I found it impossible to glean any informa-
tion. But at Genoa, in an Italian newspaper, I read a
high-flown account of what had happened that night at
Naples.

Under cover of darkness, it appeared, to avoid dis-
quieting the passengers, a coffin from the Dutch Indies
was being lowered into a boat. It contained the body of
a lady; and her husband (who was taking it home for
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